ME MO IKS   ON
conclusion can be true only so long as the compressed vapor remains completely in its elastic state, and this demands that its temperature shall be high enough to overcome the pressure which would tend to make it assume the liquid state.
I have quoted Saussure—and my experiments confirm his view—to the effect that very dry air and air holding in solution more or less moisture expand at the same rate; I arn therefore in a position to draw from all I have said the following conclusions:—
I. All gases, whatever their density or the quantity of water I which they hold in solution, and all vapors expand to the same ' extent for the same degree of heat.
I    II.    In the case of the permanent gases, the increase of vol-I ume which each of them suffers between the degree of melting 1 ice and that of boiling water, amounts to ir$fe °^ tne original I volume, for a thermometer divided in 80 parts, or •%•$•$$? °^ tae I same volume, for a centigrade thermometer. *      In order to complete this research, it remains for me to determine the law of the expansion of gases and vapors, with the object of finding with its aid the coefficient of expansion for any given degree of heat, and of establishing the true movement of the thermometer.    I am at  work upon this new research and, as soon as it is concluded, I shall have the honor of laying an account of it before the Institute.
.
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